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National Labor Acct 


Raises Controversy 


Opponents Say Wagner Measure 
Is One-Sided Law Favoring 
Organized Workers 


CHANGES ARE SUGGESTED 


But Workers Are Firm in Demands 
That Protection Afforded by 
Act Be Retained 


One of the most hotly contested of all 
the New Deal measures is the National 
Labor Relations Act, frequently referred 
to as the Wagner Act. Nearly every criti- 
cism drawn up against the Roosevelt admin- 
istration’s program contains a reference to 
it and a demand that it be either repealed 
or drastically amended. Many businessmen 
contend that it is one of the major causes 
of the present business slump, and argue 
that prosperity will not return until its dis- 
turbing influence is removed. The general 


labor unrest of the last few years has 
frequently been laid at its door. 
Labor leaders, on the other hand, are 


unanimous in their praise of the Labor Re- 
lations Act and the efforts of the National 
Labor Relations Board to enforce its var- 
ious provisions. They contend that it guar- 
antees to workers the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled and which they 
must enjoy if they are not to be down- 
trodden by selfish and greedy employers. 
For the first time in history, they argue, 
labor has the backing of a law which en- 
ables it to organize unions and _ bargain 
collectively with employers, and workers 
have a sympathetic administration in Wash- 
ington which sees that the law is strictly 
enforced. 


The Wagner Act 


Whatever validity or merit there may be 
to these arguments, it is a fact that the 
National Labor Relations Act and its ad- 
ministration have raised deep-seated issues 
Nor is the issue likely to subside with the 
passing of time, for both sides feel strongly 
on the subject and are determined to stand 
their ground. Let us, therefore, examine 
the purposes and provisions of the so-called 
Wagner Act and then attempt to appraise 
in greater detail the various arguments that 
have been advanced by both parties to the 
controversy. 

The National Labor Relations Act was 
passed by Congress in July 1935 to guaran- 
tee to workers the rights and privileges they 
enjoyed under the NRA, which had been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. The principal purpose of the act was 
to give workers the right to organize into 
labor unions and to place upon employers 
the obligation to bargain collectively with 
the workers’ representatives. 

In order to make effective this provision 
the act defines a number of unfair labor 
practices on the part of employers, and 
declares them to be illegal. Employers are 
forbidden in any way to interfere, restrain 
or coerce workers in their plans to organize 
They are not allowed to discharge any em 
ployee because of his membership in a 
labor union or because of his union activi 
ties. They cannot discriminate against 
workers in any way because of union ac- 
tivity. Refusal to recognize a union which 
a majority of the workers select to repre- 
sent them and to negotiate with the union 
over wages, hours, and general working con- 
ditions is held to constitute a violation of 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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THROUGH THE GATEWAY OF A MEXICAN PATIO 








The Promise of Tomorrow 


A small group of political writers and economists sat one winter evening before a 
fireplace in a Washington home and talked about national economic and social trends. 
The general tone of their observations was gloomy. One of them had spoken of the 
waste of the national resources and had predicted that within a hundred years America. 
with exhausted soil, depleted forests, and dwindling mineral reserves, would be reduced 
to the status of Spain, and would be sliding downward along the road of national decline. 
Others were alarmed about the failure to recover from the great depression. Concern 
was expressed about the cultural progress of a people, so many of whom were living under 
the slum conditions of the cities or were suffering from the stagnation which appears to 
be the lot of sharecroppers 
every section of the country. 
the dynamic, progressive era 


and the inhabitants of countless stranded communities in 
Population trends were mentioned with a note of fear that 
of our history might be drawing to a close. The participants 
in the discussion appeared unable to banish from their minds the specter of growing un- 
employment. They talked of the confusion of the times, of the lack of leadership, of 
perplexity and uncertainty. 

Finally a member of the group turned to one of the country’s best-known and most- 

respected political scientists and said: ‘‘We have been painting a pretty dark picture 
here tonight, but surely we have not seen the picture as a whole. We have allowed our 
doubts and fears to get the better of us. Perplexing as current problems are, there must 
still be hope for the future. What are some of the encouraging aspects of American 
life which we have left out of the discussion? Upon what facts which we have neglected 
do our hopes depend? What is there in the situation today which holds out promise for 
tomorrow?” 

This was the answer: 

“First, we have the natural resources out of which a rich and abiding civilization may 
be sustained and developed. Despite wastage and depletion, we have soil which can be 
made to maintain plenty for all. We have minerals which, if wisely used, will permit long- 
continued mechanical progress. These resources may indeed be used up after a while, but 
that is not inevitable. There are already signs of a national awakening to the need of con- 
servation. In the last few years millions of Americans have become conscious for the 
first time of the fact of soil erosion. We may already be at the beginning of an era of 
conservation. And if our raw materials are saved, there is a good chance that succeeding 
generations will use them in the interest of the public welfare. 

“Second, we have the benefit of a scientific development hitherto unknown. It is 

_almost inconceivable that a people who know how to use materials as we do, who can 


(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 





Mexican Civil War 
Is Narrowly Averted 


President Cardenas Moves Swiftly 
to Forestall Revolt by Gen- 
eral Cedillo 


BUT FUTURE IS UNCERTAIN 


Foreign Oil Companies, Perhaps Inter- 
ested in Cedillo, Seek Payment 
For Seized Properties 


The threat of civil war in Mexico ap- 
pears to have been averted, for the time 
being, at least. President Cardenas, by 
moving swiftly against the rebellious Gen- 


eral Saturnino Cedillo, seems to have 
eliminated the possibility of successful 
military opposition to his government. 


Cedillo has been driven into the hills, his 
properties have been occupied, and he may 
at any moment be captured by the federal 
troops which are giving chase. 

However, Cedillo is a wily and elusive 
person. He is shrewd and practiced in the 
art of guerrilla warfare. He may still be 
able to make a great deal of trouble for 
the Cardenas government. If he escapes 
capture, he may succeed in reorganizing 
his forces, and he may yet lead a formi- 
dable revolt against the power which Presi- 
dent Cardenas has built up. He cannot 
be counted out of the picture so long as he 
is at large. 

General Cedillo was once a supporter 
of President Cardenas. He served as sec- 
retary of agriculture in the latter’s cabinet. 
But he broke with the president nearly a 
year ago, gave up his job, and went back 
home. Here, in San Luis Potosi, a rich 
state in the heart of Mexico, he has been 
quite literally the boss. He has kept a 
private army of about 15,000 men, and 
has even had his own air force of 57 planes. 
His ranch, Las Palomas, is said to extend 
for 30 miles. 


Background in Oil? 


By himself, General Cedillo would prob- 
ably not get very far in a revolt against 
the Mexican government. He is considered 
an enemy of the common people, and has 
obtained little support in other parts of 
the country. His troops have not won any 
victories. But it happens that the revolt 
came when Mexico was already in serious 
trouble. Business conditions are very bad, 
and the government is engaged in a major 
dispute with Great Britain over the matter 
of oil wells. Many Mexicans believe that 
Cedillo is backed by the British and Ameri- 
can oil interests. If British and American 
money is being used to support the revolt, 
it may prove more serious than would 
seem to be the case at present. 

The trouble over the oil wells started 
over a year ago, in May 1937. A strike 
was called by the workers in the oil fields, 
which were almost wholly controlled by 
British and American companies. The 
strike was declared to be legal by the gov- 
ernment. It was settled early in June, 
and a federal commission appointed to 
determine fair wages for the men. This 
commission reported in December, recom- 
mending a large increase in the men’s 
wages. The companies protested, declar- 
ing that they could not afford to pay the 
amount suggested. But the commission 
presented facts and figures to show that 
the companies could pay, and allowed the 
issue to be carried to the Supreme Court. 

Matters came to a head in March of 
this year when the Supreme Court handed 
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down its decision saying that the 
companies must pay. They re- 
fused to accept the court’s action, 
although the difference between 
the commission’s award and the 
amount which the companies had 
offered to pay was less than 
$2,000,000 a year. This put the 
issue up to President Cardenas. 
He made a statement on March 
10 giving the oil companies 10 
days to comply with the decision 
of the commission. At the end 


of the 10 days the president 
called a secret meeting of his 
cabinet. It lasted three hours. 


While it was going on, the oil 
companies decided to yield. But 
they did not notify the president. 
Meanwhile, the cabinet had de- 
cided to take over the oil wells 
as provided by the Mexican con- 
stitution. It acted under a special 
law passed in 1936 covering just 
such cases. 

This proved to be but the be- 


ginning of the fight. No sooner 
had the wells been taken over 
than oil companies announced 


a boycott of Mexican oil. Since 
the American and British com- 
panies control the sale of oil 
throughout the world, they merely 
had to say that they would not 
handle the output of the Mexican wells. 
This was a serious blow to Mexico. It 
could use only a small part of the oil at 
home, and it had no way to sell the rest. 
Thousands of oil workers were thrown out 
of jobs, and the country began to suffer 
from an acute business depression. Some 
conservative Mexicans began to blame the 
entire trouble on President Cardenas. Talk 
of revolution began to be heard. 

To many Americans the action of the 
Mexican government seemed pretty drastic. 
Our government has never taken over a 
large industry merely because it did not 
pay as high wages as the government 
thought it should. Why should Mexico do 
what the United States has never done? 
Perhaps they should not have, but it is 
important to try to understand why they 
believe they were in the right. We must 
look at Mexico’s situation a little closer. 


Mexican Complaints 


Mexicans have felt that foreign 
panies had too much power in Mexico 
It happens that Mexico is a very rich coun- 
try in oil and minerals. Yet all the 
oil and at least 90 per cent of the gold, 
silver, lead, and copper have been foreign 
The profits—and they have been 
huge—have gone abroad. These foreign 
companies—which thousands of 
Mexican laborers—have often been power- 
ful politically. In the past they have made 
presidents and had things pretty much 
their way. For years “Mexico for the 
Mexicans” has been a popular slogan. Re- 
cently the government has tried to carry 


com- 


owned. 





employ 


this out. 
A good deal of bad feeling had also 
arisen because it was believed that the 


foreign companies were violating the law. 
There is a Mexican law which provides 
that 80 per cent of all the workers of 
any company shall be Mexican 
But in 1936 about 37 per cent of the men 
working for the oil companies were for- 
eigners—Americans and Britishers. Then, 
too, the Mexicans complain that although 
they produce a great deal of oil, gasoline 
costs twice as much in Mexico City as in 
New York. Very often the worst grade of 
oil has been passed off on the Mexicans. 

All this may be very true, you say, but 
does it justify the government? How can 
it take property which does not belong to 
it without paying for it? The answer is 
that the Mexican government never tried 
to do this. The 1936 law permits the gov- 
ernment to seize property of this type, but 
it specifies that payment must be made 
within 10 years. When the oil wells were 
taken over, President Cardenas immedi- 
ately issued a statement saying that they 
would be paid for in full. After a few 
days of hesitation, the United States gov- 
ernment accepted Mexico’s action as per- 


citizens. 





COCOANUT GROVE—A STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY MEXICO 
(From a drawing by Howard Cook, courtesy Weyhe Galleries, New York.) 


fectly legal provided it paid. The British, 
however, took a different attitude from the 
start. They sent a stiff note protesting 
against the seizure of the wells, and asked 
how Mexico could pay when they already 
owe a good deal of money. 

This, indeed, is a very real question. 
The government and the companies differ 
widely on how much the wells are worth 
But let us say that they are worth $300,- 
000,000. Since this must be repaid in 10 
years according to the law, we divide it by 
10. This gives us $30,000,000 (disregard- 
ing the item of interest) which must be 
paid each year. While not a huge sum, 
this is more than one-fourth of the total 
income of the Mexican government—pos- 
sibly a third. Can the government spare 
that amount? Almost certainly not. The 
only way that it can pay is in oil obtained 
from the wells which it has taken over. 
If the British and American companies, 
which control the sale of oil, continue to 


oil produced in Mexico was controlled by 
British companies. The United States, 
with an investment almost as large, con- 
trolled 39 per cent. The remaining one per- 
cent was in the hands of other foreign and 
Mexican firms. 

The State Department at Washington 
has been put in a rather embarrassing posi- 
tion by the whole affair. It would like to 
see the American oil companies get back 
their property. It does not like to differ 
with the British. But at the same time it 
believes that Mexico has acted legally. And 
it knows that if it interferes with what 
Mexico considers to be a home problem, 
the whole of Latin America would side 
with Mexico against the United States 
What then would happen to Roosevelt's 
“Good Neighbor Policy”? Secretary Hull 
would receive a cool welcome when he 
goes to the Pan-American Conference at 
Lima next December. After years of effort 
friendship, the 


to cultivate a feeling of 
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MEXICO IS A LAND OF VALUABLE RESOURCES 


refuse to accept Mexican oil, Mexico 
simply cannot pay what it owes. 

While the United States government 
has felt that the best thing to do was to 
talk the whole matter over in hope of 
reaching an agreement, the British gov- 
ernment has insisted that there was nothing 
to talk about. It said that the wells should 
be given back to their original owners. 
Angered by the attitude of the British, 
President Cardenas broke off diplomatic 
relations by calling home his minister to 
London. There the matter stands at pres- 
ent. 

One reason why Britain has been more 
firm than the United States is that it has 
more at stake. About 60 per cent of the 


United States cannot afford to arouse the 
hatred of Latin America again. 


Another Spain? 


Then, too, the situation is too much like 
that in Spain for comfort. The lineup 
is similar. A progressive government sup- 
ported by the majority of the population 
is at war with a conservative military 
leader. If there is foreign intervention to 
help the rebels, the United States will be 
very much on the spot. 

It may seem like a double dose of bad 
luck that the revolt of General Cedillo 
should break out on top of all these other 
difficulties. But it may not turn out to 
be such bad luck for President Cardenas 


IOs 


after all. Cedillo had long been 
giving trouble. It was known that 
when he was ready he would try to 
seize power. If the dispute over 
the oil wells had dragged on for 
months, discontent with the gov- 
ernment would probably be much 


greater than it is now. There 
would be more unemployment 
and possibly starvation. Cedillo 


might have been able to gather 
more support. He might have 
found it easier to get money to 
finance his revolt. 

Instead of allowing matters to 
drag out, President Cardenas 
acted vigorously. He ordered 
General Cedillo to take the post 
which had been assigned him in 
the army. Cedillo pleaded illness 
Cardenas sent federal troops to 
San Luis Potosi to keep the rail- 
way and the highway from the 
United States open to traffic 
Cedillo replied by attacking the 
government troops. But the time 
was not ripe. The president was 
never stronger. The workers of 
Mexico had staged enthusiastic 
demonstrations of loyalty in 
Mexico City and other centers 
when Cardenas took over the oil 
wells. Middle-class and farm 
groups had also rallied around 
him. There was widespread bitter feeling 
against foreigners, particularly the British. 
It was only natural, then, that most Mexi- 
cans should feel bitter against Cedillo for 
attacking his government at a time when 
it was engaged in a dispute with a foreign 
country, 


Trade Union Support 


The trade unions are entirely behind the 
president. And the trade unions are very 
Mexico. Their leader, Vin- 
Lombardo Toledano, is the second 
If Cardenas falls 
for any reason, Toledano would probably 
become the next president. Toledano is 
more strongly opposed to foreign inter- 
than Cardenas. If he came to 
power, all American and British interests 
might be seized by the government. This, 
perhaps, is an additional reason why the 
government of the United States has been 
so careful to avoid embarrassing President 
Cardenas 


powerful in 
cente 


strongest man in Mexico. 


ference 


Although the Cedillo revolt 
be dying out, the main problems facing 
Mexico remain. Some solution for the 
oil question must be found. At present 
it is difficult to say what this will be. It 
that the 
their former owners under some plan by 


appears to 


may be wells will be leased to 


which they will return to the government 


after some years. It may be that an 
arrangement can be made under which the 
United States will furnish money and 


technical help in operating the wells, as 
well as aid in selling the oil, and that it 
will be repaid out of the profits. But unless 
some agreement can be_ reached 
Mexico will suffer bitterly. With 
copper, and lead selling at low prices, many 
of Mexico’s mines are closed. If the oil 
wells also remain idle because of the diffi- 
culty of finding a place to sell petroleum, 
the country may suffer the worst depres- 
sion in its history. All in all the future does 
not look too bright for the struggling gov- 
ernment of President Lazaro Cardenas. 


soon, 
silver, 
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Czechoslovakia: There is now a feel- 


ing of confidence that, barring an un- 
fortunate incident, war over Czechoslo- 
vakia will be avoided. Local elections 


have been held on two Sundays and will 
be completed by June 12. If that day 
is safely passed, the danger, for the present, 
will probably be over. 

That the waning rapidly is 
indicated by the abrupt termination of 
the campaign against Czechoslovakia in 
the controlled German press. Nazi news- 
papers have stopped talking about “last 
warnings.” Moreover, discussions are being 
held between the Sudeten Germans and the 
Czechoslovak government, and everything 
points to the fact that Hitler, realizing 
in attack upon Czechoslovakia might mean 
war, has decided not to run the risk at the 
time. 


crisis is 


present 

For Hitler knew that if he sent his troops 
marching toward Czechoslovakia. he might 
immediately have to cope with the power 
and probably shortly there- 
with the Great Britain. 
Those two nations made it clear that this 
would most likely be the result of any 
into Czechoslovakia. 
could not the 
sympathy or even the neutrality of Poland: 
nor could he be certain of the active as- 
Italy. And he certainly did 
not overlook the silent hostility of the Rus- 
sian giant. 


of France, 


after power of 


adventurous step 


Moreover, he count on 


sistance of 


Nations do not go to war when the odds 
are so greatly against them. They may 
somehow or other blunder into it, but they 
do not consciously enter into a military 
struggle which they do not think they 
stand a good chance of win- 


COURTESY HUNGARIAN LEGATION 


BUDAPEST, CAPITAL OF HUNGARY, WAS THE SETTING FOR A SPECTACULAR RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 


negotiation 
and the 


negotiation and _ pressure; 
between the Sudeten Germans 
Czechoslovak government in an_ effort 
to arrive at some useful compromise; 
and pressure on the Czechs by the British 
and French to yield as far as possible 
in conciliating Germany; and _ finally 
economic pressure on Czechoslovakia by 
Germany, as a method of emphasizing the 
Nazi view that Czechoslovakia must be 
brought within the German orbit. 


ok * oo 


China: Japan’s armies are pushing far- 
ther into the interior of China, and have 
as their latest objective the city of Han- 
kow, situated up the Yangtze, which serves 
at present as the capital of China. A few 
days ago. one of the largest air battles of 
the war, involving 100 planes, was fought 
over Hankow. Both sides claimed victory. 
The Japanese are confident they will cap- 
ture Hankow by the end of July, but the 
Chinese are certain they can hold the city 
until September and perhaps longer. To be 
on the safe side, however, the Chinese are 
beginning to shift departments of the gov- 
ernment to cities farther in the 
in order to prevent a Cisorganized 


interior, 
retreat 
should the Japanese advance be successful. 

To hamper the shipment of war materials 
to China, the Japanese have launched at- 
tacks on the southern port of Canton. They 
hope, by crippling facilities in this city, to 
weaken the Ch’nese in a vital spot. 

In Tokyo, the cabinet has been re- 
organized, giving the military leaders still 
greater control over the government, and 
assuring the defeat of those elements in 
Japan which favor a limitation of the 


China. General Sadao Araki, 
extremist army leader, has again been placed 
in the cabinet, this time as minister of 
educaton. The new foreign minister, re- 
placing the civilian Koki Hirota, is General 
Ugaki, former governor of Korea. It is 
thought that Ugaki will soon step forward 
to the premiership. 


war against 


‘ss 


Germany: Most of the writings which 
appear in this country deal harshly with 
Hitler's foreign policy. It is almost uni- 
versally interpreted as the greatest single 
disturbing factor in the present world 
scene. Nor can it be denied that the Nazi 
policy is fraught with serious dangers and 
that it may one day be the cause of a 
world conflagration. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that from the standpoint of concrete 
accomplishment, it has so far been highly 
successful. Hitler's diplomacy has won 
victory after victory until Germany has 
today regained her position among the 
leading nations of Europe. How these 
victories have been achieved and what the 
objectives of German policy are—from the 
German standpoint—are explained clearly 
and frankly by Rudolf Kircher in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung and reprinted in 
Living Age. The Nazi editor makes the 
following comment: 


German diplomacy can be explained by 
a very simple formula: wherever the 1919 
settlement falsified and outraged the true and 
natural balance of conditions in favor of 
the Allied Powers, our principal method has 
consisted in exposing the injustice and letting 
right speak for itself. It is primarily be- 
cause of this method that Germany has 
achieved so much without war. Had not 
the Versailles Treaty been such an inexhaustible 
source of injustice, and had we not been able 
to prove our own right so cleariy, the strug- 
gle for justice would have developed rapidly 
into an open struggle for power, ultimately 
to be solved only by armed force. As Ger- 
mans, Our purpose Was to expose this in- 
justice, while the others used all their grandil- 
oquence and shrewdness to keep them con- 
cealed. They even threatened force in case 
Germany should help herself to justice. 
Sizing up the seriousness of such threats be- 
came one of the chief tasks of German 
diplomacy. 

his calculation—so obvious in retrospect 
was in reality a diplomatic achievement of 
the highest order. For repeatedly those 
Powers which wished us to remain eternally 
shackled were forced to admit: you are right 
is to the facts, but your methods are op- 
jectionable. Naturally they were objection- 
able, for they always obtained for Germany 
what those other Powcrs did not want to 
concede, at least ‘not yet.’ We do not 
doubt for a moment that future historians 
will unanimously reproach the French and 
the English with having committed the most 
serious blunder possible by their failure to 

realize the inevitable. it was a 





ning. Thus, until Germany 








manages to extend her influence 


A Captured by Rebels, Oct. 22,1957 
ending resistance in the narth. 








still further, and until she 
manages to assure herself of 
war materials and supplies 
which she must have, Europe 
may hope to keep the peace. 

But it should not be forgot- 
ten that nothing has yet been 
settled in the conflict between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
The Sudeten Germans in 
Czechoslovakia have not been 
granted their autonomy, and 
Czechoslovakia has not  suc- 
cumbed to the economic pres- 


sure of Germany. On_the con- 
trary, her dehant stand has 
strengthened her as_ the 


outpost of French power and 
influence in Central Europe. 
She still remains across Ger- 
many’s pathway to the east and 
to the south. So long as this 
is true, the danger of crisis 
will be present. 
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blunder of the first magnitude, 
as well from the standpoint of 
power politics as from the stand 
point of those who would like to 
strengthen international law and 
promote genuine cooperation be- 
tween nations. Future historians 
will recognize this crucial fact as 
an unassailable justification of 
the rebirth of the German people 
from the ashes of Versailles. 


x * * 


Hungary: Two million 
Catholics, young and old, from 
all parts of the world gathered 
at Budapest late last month 
for the thirty-fourth Eucharis- 
tic Congress. At the very 
moment when millions were 
anxious over the troublesome 
rumors of war, these inter- 
national pilgrims in the heart 
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of Europe were listening to a 
papal plea for peace. 
The pageant was one of the 








most impressive ever held. The 





The immediate future will 
probably consist of a period of 
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SPAIN AFTER NEARLY TWO YEARS OF CIVIL WAR 


Danube was the scene of a 
processional fleet, led by a 
lighted steamboat which car- 





ried the papal delegate. Buildings on either 
side of the river blazed with color, as wor- 
shipers held candles and floodlights and 
searchlights roamed the sky. A thousand 
boys sang in the cathedral and the entire 
city took up the words of the ancient 
hymns. 

Conspicuous by their absence from the 
Congress were the Catholics from Ger- 
many. Although Hitler had urged them 
to attend, German Catholics found it im- 
possible to obtain visas for their pass- 
ports. It is no secret that many features 
of Catholicism run counter to the policies 
of German National Socialism. 


* * * 


Spitzbergen: More than 2,000 miles» 
northeast of Boston lies Iceland, which 
many people think of as being on the very 
edge of the polar regions. But northeast 
of Iceland, across almost as many miles 
of polar seas again, lie the ice-bound islands 
of Spitzbergen, which are officially known 
as Svalbard. 

The 2,500 people now living on Spitz- 
bergen are all Europeans, there being no 
natives on the islands, although they are 
as large as West Virginia in area. The 
settlement is one of the coldest—and cer- 
tainly the loneliest—in the world. From 
October to February there is perpetual 








THE TURN OF THE TIDE? 


ELOERMAN 


IN WASHINGTON POST 
night, terrible cold, and winds that reach 
such high velocity that the low houses 
huddled together between the mountains 
have to be anchored to the ground with 
heavy cables to prevent their being blown 
into the sea. All in all, it would be hard 
to find a place less fit for human habita- 
tion. 

Why do people 
hospitable place? 


live in such an in- 
Principally because nine 
billion tons of coal lie buried beneath the 
frozen soil, as well as large deposits of 
low-grade iron ore and gypsum. Up until 
the discovery of this previously undreamed- 
of wealth, the Spitzbergen islands were 
known only to those who cruised off their 
bleak shores for a few brief weeks of 
summer whaling. Although Norway had 
claimed the islands ever since 1870, when 
mineral deposits were found, other nations 
displayed an alert interest. To settle the 
disputes which arose, a conference held 
in Paris in 1921 by interested powers 
recognized Norway’s claim to these islands, 
and since then the Norwegians have. been 
expanding their efforts to mine coal there. 
A hardy type of people, usually recruited 
from among the unemployed, are induced 
to go there and work in the mines for three 
years. They are housed, fed, and clothed 
while there, and upon their return are 
given a lump sum large enough to give 
them a new start in lite. Thus are they 
compensated for the hardship and sacri- 
fice they have been obliged to endure while 
working on the frozen islands. 
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THE FIRST LADY ATTENDS A CONFERENCE 


As Mrs 
boys and girls in the United States. 


Roosevelt addressed a conference in Washington on the education of blind, deaf, and socially maladjusted 
To the left are U. S$. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, and As- 


sistant Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman. 


President on Taxes 


The 13 members of the graduating class of 
the Arthurdale, West Virginia, High School 
gathered together with considerable excitement 
last week as the eyes of the entire nation were 
focused upon the small auditorium in which 
they were to hold their commencement exer- 
cises. And they had good reason, for President 
Roosevelt, annoyed at some of the provisions 
in the tax bill which Congress has just passed, 
had carried out his intention of telling these 
high school seniors what he thought of the tax 
bill, and what he was going to do about it 
The small graduating class was almost lost 
among the 200 spectators, members of the 
press, and the batteries of cameras and micro- 
phones, and almost forgotten in the subsequent 
controversy over the President’s talk. 

President Roosevelt said very plainly that 
the bill was unsatisfactory to him. Specifically 
he aimed at Congress’ practical elimination 
of levies against capital gains and undistrib- 
uted profits, which he had insisted upon in 
order to compel corporations to pay out their 
profits in dividends and thereby keep money 
in active circulation. As Congress passed the 
bill, these levies had been reduced to 2% per 
cent on big business, and eliminated entirely 
as they might apply to smaller business. The 
President stated that he favored the provisions 
which eased the tax burden on the small busi- 
nessman, and therefore, while he opposed cer- 
tain portions of the bill, he recognized that 
others would be beneficial. Accordingly he 
would neither approve the bill nor veto it, 
and for the first time in his administration he 
would return the bill unsigned to Congress 
That means that the new bill will become law 
without presidential approval 

The President’s discussion of the tax bill 
was resented by some congressmen who had 
favored the bill as it was passed. Senator 
Harrison, a conservative Democrat of Missis- 
sippi and chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, spoke for this group and alleged 
that the President had not given a true picture 
of the bill. He said that if corporations were 
forced to pay out all their profits in dividends 
they would not be able to build up a surplus 
to tide them through hard times. 


TVA Inquiry 


In an atmosphere tense with expectation, 
the special committee appointed by Congress 
to investigate the charges and countercharges 
concerning the management of the govern- 
ment’s huge Tennessee Valley Authority met 


last week in the Senate Office Building. Dr. 
Arthur E. Morgan, former TVA chairman 
whom President Roosevelt dismissed last 


March because he had made charges which the 
President believed he had failed to sustain, 
appeared first, and read a lengthy prepared 
statement in which he accused his two former 
colleagues, the present TVA Chairman Har- 
court E. Morgan, and David Lilienthal, of dis- 
honesty and misrepresentation. The tension 
in the hearing room lessened considerably when 
Dr. Morgan explained that by “dishonesty” 
he did not mean that his codirectors had 
taken bribes or stolen money, but that they 


were subservient to political considerations 
and had not rendered accurate reports to 
Congress. 

Chairman Harcourt E. Morgan and David 
Lilienthal replied by denying Dr. Morgan's 
assertions, and charging that he had sought 
upon a purely personal basis to obstruct the 
TVA program and discredit his colleagues 
They claimed that Dr. Morgan had introduced 
visionary ideas and that he had become angry 
when he was overruled 

Most political observers do not believe that 
anything very new was brought out in last 
week’s session. As in the earlier stages of the 
controversy the charges were general rather 
than specific, as were the denials. One im- 
portant development was Dr. Morgan’s indica- 
tion that he did not accept President Roose- 
velt’s dismissal as legal. It is believed that 
he will sue for his salary in the courts. Should 
he win the suit, the court’s favorable decision 
will mean that Dr. Arthur E. Morgan is still 
chairman of TVA 


New Deal Politics 


The rift in the ranks of the Democratic 
party has grown wider recently as a group of 
conservative Democrats in Congress led by 
Senator Wheeler charged that the New Deal 
leaders are interfering in the state primary 
campaigns. They cited the Florida speech of 
James Roosevelt in favor of senatorial candi- 
date Pepper; Postmaster General Farley’s an- 
nouncement that he favored Earle and Ken- 
nedy over their opponents in Pennsylvania, 
and Secretary of the Interior Ickes’ attack on 
Governor Martin when he was running for re- 
election in Oregon. 

The sharpest protests followed a statement 
by Works Progress Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins to the effect that if he were voting in 
Iowa he would favor Otha D. Wearin (a New 
Deal supporter running for the Senate) against 
Senator Gillette. The latter replied that Mr. 


Hopkins’ statement might be construed as an 
Another at- 


effort to influence WPA workers. 





ARTHUR E. MORGAN TESTIFIES 
The former chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
states his grievances before the Senate committee investi- 
gating the TVA. 





The Week in { 


What the American People 


tack upon Hopkins was made by Governor A 
B. Chandler of Kentucky, who is running for 
the Senate against the New Deal majority 
leader, Senator Alben Barkley. Governor 
Chandler charged that the entire WPA organ- 
ization working in support of Senator 
Barkley. Administrator Hopkins denied the 
charges, and stated that all WPA workers are 
perfectly free to vote as they choose 

Many see in this struggle an effort on the 
part of New Deal chiefs to purge the ranks 
of the Democratic party of conservatives who, 
having ridden into office on the wave of New 
Deal popularity, have since gone over to the 
opposition. Hence the efforts of the adminis- 
tration to defeat them in the state primaries. 
The Republicans on Capitol Hill seem still 
inclined to sit back and encourage the Demo- 
crats to weaken themselves by a fight to the 
finish within the party 


was 


In Jersey City 


The state of civil liberties in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, was put to test once again last 
week when Representative Jerry O’Connell 
(Montana) arrived at a field on the outskirts 
of the city for the express purpose of de- 
nouncing the tactics of Mayor Frank Hague. 
It was an explosive situation. Five thousand 
people jammed the field, many in uniform 
and “veteran” badges, and many 
waving flags. When Congressman O'Connell 
arrived, he was not recognized for a few 
minutes. Then there shout, and the 
Hague supporters surged toward him. Eight 
750 police on duty seized the congress- 


wearing 


was a 


of the 7 
man, carried him off the field, and then after 
holding him for an hour, hustled him out 
of town. Thus ended O’Connell’s second at- 
tempt to exercise the right of “free speech 
and assemblage” in Jersey City. His first, on 
May 7, was forestalled by a counterdemon- 
stration of Hague supporters who threatened 
bodily injury to anyone who tried to speak 

In the meantime other enemies of Frank 
Hague have been unsuccessful in their fight to 
force application of the American Bill of 
Rights to Jersey City. Norman Thomas, 
former Socialist candidate for President, who 
was forcibly ejected upon a previous occasion 
in much the same manner as was Congressman 
O’Connell, charged that although United States 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings had 
promised a thorough investigation, he has so 
far made no move in that direction. Mr 
Thomas charged that the reason that 
Mayor Hague is a member of the Democratic 
National Committee and therefore the at- 
torney general did not dare to open the case. 
A federal court in Hudson County which at- 
tempted to arrange a “truce” between Mayor 
Hague and a group of liberals headed by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, was informed 
by the mayor that he would not compromise 
with “Reds.” 


was 


Harlan County 


Life in the small Kentucky town of London 
has undergone two changes recently. One is 
evident in the festive mood in the streets which 
are filled with out-of-town visitors, lawyers, 
federal agents, miners, mine owners, pink 
lemonade stands, balloon venders, and other 
hawkers. Even a small circus has moved in. 
The restaurants are full. Business is booming. 

The other side of the changed picture is 
confined largely to the interior of the Federal 
Bar of Justice, and it is grim. All week long, 
Harlan County miners and their families 
crowded the courtroom and occupied the wit- 
ness stand briefly. In simple and unaffected 
language they told of the Harlan terror—of 
the flogging, sluggings, and killings which. 
they charged, characterized the efforts of coal 
operators, sheriffs, and their deputies to stamp 
out unions in Harlan County. Some of the 
miners declared they had been thrown into 
jail and kept there without charges being 
booked against them. Some said they were 
dragged from their homes in the middle of the 
night, taken away from their families and 
forced to leave the county—they were told 
they would be shot if they were seen there 


again. Some were described as having been 
brutally shot down before the eyes of their 
families. No man in any way associated with 
union activities felt safe from attack. 
Stories of the terror in Harlan County fil. 
tered through to the outside world now anq 
then, but it was not until the public hearings 
on the subject held by the Senate Civil Liber. 
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A NEW BRAND ON THE RANGE 


HOMAN IN SHREVEPORT (LA.) JOURNAL 

ties Committee, headed by Senator La Follette 
and until Harlan thugs had carried their in- 
timidations into the Senate Office Building it- 
self, that the seriousness of the situation . 
came known to all. The criminal 
prosecution now under way is believed to be 


federal 


a direct result of Senator La Follette’s dis- 
closures. 
Bach in Bethlehem 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is famous the 


world over as the home of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, one of the largest steel companies 
in the world. It is a city of great plants, 
many chimneys, and dense clouds of black 

















WHAT'S THE ANSWER TO THIS? 


BRESSLER IN WINSTON-SALEM (N Cc.) JOURNAL 


smoke which are illuminated by the reddish 
glare of the big furnaces. Ships’ girders, struc- 
tural steel, and munitions of war travel from 
Bethlehem to all parts of the world. That is 
one side of Bethlehem. It would be hard to 
imagine a city any more unlike the little town 
from which it took its name. 

Last week visitors from all parts of the 
country poured into Bethlehem to celebrate 
another of its famous institutions—one more 
in keeping with the city’s name. A large 
chorus, musicians from the Philadelphia Or 
chestra, and a number of soloists gather in the 
chapel at Lehigh University in Bethlehem each 
year to perform some of the music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, the famous composer of the 
early eighteenth century. Most of the per 
formers are amateurs recruited among steel 
workers, housewives, merchants—people from 
all walks of life—who are held together by the 
love of the music they have learned to render 
so well as to win world-wide acclaim. Over 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


.. 21 years of life, Bethlehem’s Bach Festival 
“ae hecome so famous and drawn such increas- 
ais numbers of listeners that the audiences 
nl far outgrown the seating capacity of the 


hapel. Asa result a large number of listeners 
ri <it on the lawns outside and listen to the 
ansle as it comes from the open windows. 


\any have said they prefer to listen that way, 

















THE RAILROADS AND CONGRESS 
HERBLOCK IN BATTLE CREEK (MICH.) 
ENQUIRER ANDO EVENING NEWS 
believing that the informality is one of the 
festival’s principal charms. 


Static Sleuths 


Static the run in Newark and 
Sussex County. New Jersey, when 45 radio 
detectives” start tracking it down. Their job 
is to use portable receiving sets all over that 
1rea to find the locations of interference that 
disturb police broadcasts. As they cruise over 
streets and highways, their sets will be tuned 
in. The moment that a ‘‘squawk’”’ interrupts, 
they will make a note of the exact spot. 

Then a second crew will take these clues 
and try to find the specific causes, such as 


will be on 














“ONE FOR THE MONEY. . !” 


CARGILL IN MCKEESPORT (PA.) DAILY NEWS 


home appliances or manufacturing equipment, 
which are producing electrical disturbances. If 
the property owners are at fault, the city 
electrical division will make the necessary 
changes to reduce the friction. Altogether the 
survey will include a tour of the entire 18,000 
miles of city and county streets and highways 
'o show the intensity of radio reception in 
every section. 


Sawdust Sugar 


Chemists at the University of Washington 
ire about ready to wield a magician-like in- 
fluence over industries in the Pacific North- 
west. With test tubes and microscopes, they 
are discovering ways to utilize the waste prod- 
ucts of the lumbering and agriculture indus- 
‘tes. Their work shows, for instance, the pos- 
sibilities of manufacturing sugar from sawdust. 
Wood is composed of about 60 per cent cellu- 
lose, an element which can be treated with 


acid and turned into sugar. A cook in the 
future may dip a scoop into her sugar bin, 
and what she takes out will very likely have 
come from a pile of shavings or a load of 
sawdust and wood blocks. Before this waste 
is transformed into sweetening for coffee and 
cakes, it will be ground by huge machines 
turned with power generated by the new dams 
in Washington. 


Largest Plane 


Engineers and designers have put their fin- 
ishing touches on the giant DC-4 airplane 
which has been completed in California. When 
the test pilot grasps the controls for the ship’s 
first flight, he will have at his command more 
power from its four motors than an engine 
on a transcontinental railroad produces. The 
craft measures 139 feet across the wings, and 
extends 90 feet from nose to tail, making it 
the world’s largest landplane. Its height, 
measured from floor to cabin roof, is 24 feet. 
Its full weight will exceed 65,000 pounds. 

Already over $1,500,000 has gone into build- 
ing the plane. Much of this money has been 
spent for materials, of course, but a large 
amount paid for the thousand and one tests 
which the plane has undergone. Its builders 
at the Douglas factory claim that the 100,000 
shop-hours spent in making trials of its weight, 
load, and impact make it the world’s most 
tested plane. When it is finally approved, it 
will be the pattern for ships to be built for 
United Airlines, TWA, American Airlines, 
Eastern Airlines, and Pan American Airways. 


Testing Ground 


Sports fans had only a thrilling time watch- 
ing Floyd Roberts win this year’s 500-mile 
Memorial Day auto race at the Indianapolis 
speedway. But to automobile transportation 
experts, the dangerous competition among the 
drivers provided an excellent testing ground 
for accessories which may someday become 
common equipment for the ordinary car. It 
was back in 1911 that one of the drivers used 
the first known rear-view mirror which is now 
on every automobile. Four-wheel brakes, the 
straight eight-cylinder motor, and balloon tires 
appeared on the Indianapolis track long be- 
fore they became standard equipment. These 
drivers also filled their tanks with ethyl gaso- 
line before it was available at the corner gas 
station. 

The automotive engineers who gather each 
Memorial Day at Indianapolis claim that the 
500-mile race around the two-and-one-half- 
mile course is equivalent to 50,000 miles of 
ordinary travel in testing the products under 
observation. This year they were watching 
how the cars performed with side radiators as 
factors in perfect streamlining. Many other 
facts of a more technical nature have come 
out of the tests on the race track. 


Political Cut-Ups 


Government officials frequently must make 
decisions which affect everyone in the nation. 
On other occasions, what they decide is felt 
only on farms, or only by city dwellers. But 
whatever the scope of their authority, they 
want to know how people living hundreds of 
miles from Washington have reacted. To keep 
in touch with the country’s pulse, they are 
aided by the Press Intelligence Service, a 
corps of 55 men and women who do nothing 
but clip and sort stories from 400 daily news- 
papers for officials who may be interested in 
them. 

This agency plays no favorites. When a 
clipper sees a story that some Republican 
senator or representative will want, he saves it. 
He also keeps files for pro-Roosevelt and 
anti-Roosevelt legislators of both parties. 
After these 55 clippers have cut up their daily 
stock of papers, they have items available for 
officeholders of every political hue, and for of- 
ficials in every department. Six days a week 
the division publishes its Press Intelligence 
Bulletin, a mimeographed journal of 90 to 100 
pages, which lists all pertinent articles on gov- 
ernment and economics clipped in one day. 
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(FROM AN ILLUSTRATION IN “MEN AND IRON,” BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD.) 
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DWARD J. O’BRIEN’S annual volume of 

short stories is here again. This year’s 
“Best Short Stories—1938” (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50) once more proves to be 
a good barometer of the American public’s 
magazine fiction menu. Sifted from the hun- 
dreds of stories which have appeared in weekly 
and monthly periodicals during the past year, 
the collection includes only the best selections, 
as seen through Mr. O’Brien’s well-polished 
editorial spectacles. Perhaps there will be 
some criticism of his choices, but nevertheless 
there are hours of good reading in the volume, 
furnished by such writers as Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Morley Callaghan, Manuel Komroff, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, John Steinbeck, 
Jesse Stuart, Robert Penn Warren, Don Lud- 
low, Dorothy McCleary, Allan Seager, and 20 
others. 

Although their work must necessarily in- 
volve a portion of pure invention—the fictional 
element—it is a remarkably clear mirror in 
reflecting the temper of our times. The cur- 
rent which runs through many of these stories 
is charged with themes of unemployment, 
homeless families, violence, disappointments, 
war, and more unemployment. To balance 
these, Mr. O’Brien has chosen a sufficient num- 
ber of stories in a lighter vein which will keep 
the reader from becoming too depressed. Mr. 
O’Brien has assembled a good panorama of 
American life, as seen through these artists’ 
eves. 


HESE are dreary days for the American 
railroads. What is in store for them is not 
certain. But their past, told in scores of his- 
tories, bared by cold tables of figures, re- 
counted in colorful narratives by hard-fisted 
veterans of the locomotive and the round- 


house—this background is at once turbulent 
harsh, 


and exciting, sometimes and_ shot 





GENERAL CHU-TEH, CHINESE COMMUNIST LEADER 
(From an illustration in ‘Japan in China’’) 


through with countless occasions of hard-deal- 
ing, ruthless competition, and ill-fated financ- 
ing. Not an element of the mixture is missing 
from Edward Hungerford’s ‘Men and Iron— 
The History of the New York Central” (New 
York: Crowell. $3.75). 

This story of a railroad which is among the 
nation’s oldest and most famous lines takes 
its beginning when the “Central” was only a 
dream in the mind of George William Feather- 
stonhaugh. That was more than a century 
ago. The tale continues through the succeed- 
ing decades of planning, growth, and consoli- 
dation, recounting how competing lines fought 
with bare-knuckle tactics; how early-day pas- 
sengers suffered rough, sooty rides; and how 
the roads finally conquered construction diffi- 
culties and financial snarls to form a vital 
link in the nation’s transportation system. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding achieve- 
ments in this development was the record run 
made by the now famous locomotive, 999 
This super-engine was designed in anticipation 
of Chicago’s 1893 World’s Fair. When the 
day came for her trial run, crowds up and 
down the line thronged to watch the test. 
Hitched to the Empire State Express at Syra- 
cuse, New York, the 999 did not exert any 
effort under the hand of Charles H. Hogan 
until the train reached the stretch between 
Batavia and Buffalo. On this 36-mile straight- 
away, Hogan opened the throttle wide. Power- 
ful driveshafts responded, and the train 
whipped up to the amazing speed of 112% 
miles an hour. After 45 years on the records, 
this run is even more noteworthy than the 
tests of most modern streamliners. 


Stories such as this give an almost fictional 
flavor to “Men and Iron.” It is an engrossing 
account from beginning to end, reflecting the 
author’s advantage as an executive of the 
New York Central to draw upon his own ex- 
perience in railroading, as well as upon the 
historical records of early days. 


CORES of observers have returned from 

the Orient since the outbreak of warfare. 
Each of them has had his pockets crammed 
with notes on the hostilities—the material for 
another article or another book. Few of them, 
however, have enjoyed the advantageous posi- 
tion held by T. A. Bisson, author of “Japan 
in China” (New York: Macmillan. $3). A 
specialist in Far Eastern affairs for the Foreign 
Policy Association, he has devoted many years 
to the study of Oriental problems. Last year 
he traveled widely in Asia, studying conditions 
in Japan, Manchuria, and China. He was in 
Japan when the struggle between the liberal 
and military groups was at its height. He 
watched the rise of nationalism and unity in 
China, and delved into problems surrounding 
the spread of communism. Japan’s rapidly 
mounting financial debt and her tactics in pro- 
voking China received special attention. 


With these current observations and his 
background of knowledge, Mr. Bisson has pro- 
duced a scholarly and reliable study. Nothing 
in it smacks of superficiality. It is a solid, yet 
readable, picture of the events which have 
been changing the course of Asiatic history 
during these recent turbulent months.—/.H.A. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Growth of the Organized Labor Movement 


HERE has scarcely been a time dur- 

ing the last century that the United 
States has not been confronted by the 
so-called labor problem. Certain aspects 
of the present problem are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. Many of the difficulties that 
have arisen during the last few years have 
been due to the increased protection by the 
federal government which workers have re- 
ceived in their attempts to organize and 
bargain collectively with employers. 

The labor problem has arisen primarily 
as a result of the industrial changes which 
have overtaken the nation as a whole during 
the last century. Before the days of the 
industrial revolution and the dominant role 
played by the factory system in production, 
the problems of the worker were relatively 
simple and caused no great uneasiness. 
There was a direct re- 
lationship between 
worker and employer. 
Thus in the early dec- 
ades of the last cen- 
tury there were few 
labor unions, and 
there was little de- 
mand or occasion for 
collective bargaining. 

However, as huge 
industries began to 
spring up here and 
there, workers felt 
the necessity of uniting and forming unions 
as the best means of promoting their in- 
terests. So-called craft unions began to be 
organized in various industrial centers, 
where the skilled workers bargained with 
employers over wages and hours and gen- 
eral working conditions. Their strongest 
weapon in forcing employers to comply with 
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their demands was the strike 


Labor Unions 


The success of organized labor before the 
Civil War was far from spectacular. Em- 
ployers were usually able to crush the labor 
movement, and the unions made little head- 
way. The courts generally handed down 
decisions unfavorable to labor, but by sheer 
perseverance, the workers were able to make 
certain gains. It was largely through the 
f labor unions that working condi 


activity « 
tions were gradually improved in a number 
of industries 

The rap‘d industrialization which occurred 
following the Civil War gave a new impetus 
Workers felt that they 
must organize in order more effectively to 
cope with the combinations of industry 
During the seventies and eighties, the 
Knights of Labor was the dominating or- 
ganization in the country. The principal 
objective of the Knights was to organize 
all workers into a large union. In basic 
philosophy, it was somewhat similar to the 
later exponents of industrial unionism as 


to organized labor 


the most effective method of improving 
labor’s lot. Through its sponsorship a num- 
ber of strikes were called, one of which 
led to the disastrous Haymarket riot of 
1886. 

Whatever victories industrial unionism 
won through the Knights of Labor and 
other organizations proved to be short-lived, 
however. Many causes have been attrib- 
uted to the failure of the movement, not the 
least important of which was the radical 
turn which the movement took. Excessive 
demands were made, and public opinion 
gradually turned against the movement. The 
idea of organizing a majority of American 
workmen, skilled and unskilled, did not ma- 
terialize 


AF. St. 


The direct successor of the Knights of 
Labor was the American Federation of 
Labor, which was organized in 1886. From 
the beginning. the A. F. of L. was dominated 
by a relatively conservative philosophy and 
leadership. It has represented primarily 
the elite of labor, the skilled workmen, or- 
ganized along craft lines. 

It was largely the failure on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor to enlist 
the great mass of workers which led to the 
split resulting in the founding of the rival 
organization, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, the CIO. This new organiza- 
tion was and is dominated by the philosophy 
of the industrial union. It believes that 
the attempt should be made to bring all 
workers into a large organization. It has 
therefore concentrated a great deal of at- 
tention upon the mass-production industries 
many of which had not been touched by the 
A. F. of L 


in an industry into one big union can the 


Only by organizing all workers 


best interests of the workers be served, is 
the argument of the founders and leaders 
of the CIO. 

The gains made by organized labor dur- 
ing the last five years have been the most 
important and spectacular in its entire his- 
tory. Membership in labor unions today 
stands at an all-time peak, with more than 
seven million workers belonging to unions 
ffiliated either with the A. F. of L. or the 
CIO. Until 


ganized labor was lorging ahead by leaps 


the present business slump, or- 


nd bounds, winning victory after victory 
The CIO had succeeded in invading such 
citadels as the steel industry ind contracts 
were secured with corporations which for- 
merly had refused to deal with the labor 
unions. 

What the effects of the present business 
decline will be upon the labor movement is 
hard to predict. Labor is in a less favorable 
position at present to make demands upon 
employers than it was during the rising tide 
of prosperity. Moreover, it remains some- 
what weakened as a result of the split which 
exists between the two rival organizations 
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A LABOR PARADE IN UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, IN 1882 
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MEXICO—FISHERMEN 


From the motion picture “‘The Wave.” 


Courtesy Garrison Film Distributors, Inc.) 
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Test Your Emotions 


Most people in the United States have 
pronounced views on the subject of Mexico 
Recent developments in that country, to- 
gether with the long-range reforms insti- 
tuted by the Cardenas government, have 
fundamental importance 
We are listing below a few of the many 
attitudes which represent the conflicting 
points of view with respect to Mexico 
Which of the statements represent 
position ? 


raised issues of 


your 


1. The American people would do well 
to let Mexico handle her own problems. 
Whatever happens in that country is of 
no concern to us, and interference on our 
part will only stir up friction between the 
two nations. 


2. Because of the heavy economic stake 
in Mexico, the United States government 
should use all means at its disposal to 
prevent such practices as the confiscation 
of property. 


3. Threats of civil war, such as the re- 
cent revolt of General Cedillo, should be 
rigidly opposed by the United States; 
otherwise Mexico might easily become a 
second Spain, with various of the Euro- 
pean powers intervening in the dispute. 


1. Because of its antireligious policy. 
the Cardenas government should be 
stoutly opposed by the American people. 
The American government should use all 
possible pressure to bring about a modi- 
fication of that policy. 


5. The best means of maintaining peace 
and stability in the Western Hemisphere 
is for the United States to do everything 
within its power to prevent the fascist 
powers of Europe from extending their 
influence in Mexico and other nations. 


6. The Mexican government should re- 
ceive all possible encouragement and sup- 
port because it is seeking really to im- 
prove the lot of the common people of 
Mexico. 


7. If the Mexican program is _ not 
checked by the United States, it may soon 
lead to communism. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


3. What is the principal criticism of 
the National Labor Relations Act which 
employers make? 


_2. What are the “unfair labor prac- 
tices” which the Wagner Act prohibits? 


3. Why did the threat of a serious 
revolt by General Cedillo assume such 
far-reaching proportions in Mexico? 


4. What are the more’ important 
charges made by the Mexican govern- 
ment against the foreign oil companies? 


5. What was the principal cause of the 
decline of the Knights of Labor in the 
eighties of the last century? 


6. In what connection did Arthur E. 
Morgan appear before a Senate com- 
mittee? 


7. What was the subject of President 
Roosevelt’s recent address at Arthur- 
dale, West Virginia? 


8. What member of Congress was pre- 
vented from making an address in Jersey 
City a few days ago? 


9. For what has Harry L. Hopkins re- 
cently been sharply criticized? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. Do you think the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act should be amended by Con- 
gress? If so, what changes should be 
made? 


2. In the main, would you say that the 
National Labor Relations Act had pro- 
moted industrial peace or produced the 
opposite effect? 


3. In your opinion, are members of the 
Roosevelt administration justified in us- 
ing their influence to shape the outcome 
of state primaries? 


1. Do you think there is any justi- 
fication for the explanation of Nazi for- 
eign policy, contained in the quotation 
on page 3? 

REFERENCES ON NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD: (a) Labor's Heart- 
break House. Nation, May 14, 1938, pp. 547- 


548. (b) Getting at the Labor Board’s Mind, 
by R. A. Lind. Nation’s Business, April 1938, 
p. 17. (c) NLRB Still Stands. New Republic, 


May 18, 1938, p. 44. (d) Case Against the 
Labor Board, by H. L. Varney. American Mer 
cury, February 1938, pp. 129-154. (e) Mr 
Madden and Mr. Burke, by P. Y. Anderson 
Nation, February 12, 1938, pp. 175. (f) The 
Congressional Digest for December 1937 gives 
pro and con arguments on the question, ‘““Com- 
pulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes.” 


REFERENCES ON MEXICO: (a) Mexi- 
can Challenge, by C. Beals. Current History, 
April 1938, pp. 28-30. (b) Mexico Claims Its 
Own, by H. Herring. Nation, April 16, 1938, 
pp. 440-442. (c) Will Mexico Follow Spain? 
Living Age, April 1938, pp. 158-162. (d) Car- 
denas Organizes Capitalism, by C. Beals. Cur- 
rent History, May 1937, pp. 47-54. (e) What 
About Mexico? by M. Halperin. New Repub- 
lic, January 12, 1938, pp. 270-273. (f) Un 
conquerable Mexican, by H. Herring. Harpers, 
June 1937, pp. 46-56 








Your Voeabulary 








Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
Birds flying south in the fall are harbingers 
of winter. Many foods are now packed in 
hermetical cans. The judge’s malfeasance 
caused his removal from the bench. There 
are four stages in the metamorphosis of a 
beetle. Some of the ancient Greek gods 
were credited with having omniscience. 
Senators receive free barber service as one 
of the perquisites of their office. Geology 
involves a study of the earth’s stratification. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Saturnino Cedillo 
(sa-toor-nee’no say-dee’lyo), Cardenas (kar’ 
day-nas), Las Palomas (lahs’ pa-lo’mas), San 
Luis Potosi (sahn’ loo-ees’ po-to-see’), Vin- 
cente Lombardo Toledano (veen-sen’tay lom- 
bar’do to-lay-dah’no). 
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John: Maybe you two will agree with me 
now that the Roosevelt administration is 
using the gigantic funds at its disposal to 
further its political fortunes. The recent 
performance of Mr. Hopkins in Iowa is, 
it-seems to me, one of the most shameful 
in recent American history. By throwing 
his weight behind one of the candidates 
in the primaries, he is exerting an unfair 
pressure upon those who are on relief. It 
seems a little inconsistent to me that Mr 
Hopkins should have been so emphatic in 
his den‘als that WPA workers are in any 
way subjected to political coercion and that 
he should have forbidden WPA officials to 
engage in political activity, and then to 
have himself so violated all the rules of 
ethics which should apply to democratic 
government. 

Mary: Come, now, since when did you 
become so self-righteous about such things? 
Surely you are sufficiently well versed in 
the arts of politics to know that Mr. Hop- 
kins has done what members of any ad- 
ministration would have done. The candi- 
date he is fighting in Iowa has bitterly 
opposed the policies of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and it is only natural that the 
President and his supporters should seek 
to defeat men of this kind. The very suc- 
cess of the New Deal program depends 
upon the support of members of Congress, 
and the President and his aides have a per- 
fect right to seek to defeat anyone who 
consistently obstructs that program. How 
in the world do you expect Roosevelt to 
get anything done otherwise? 

Charles: I think you are right, Mary, at 
least to a certain extent. Mr. Roosevelt 
has, in my opinion, every right in the world 
to throw his weight in the state primaries 
to those candidates who will support his 
policies. If he cannot have strong sup- 
porters in Congress, his entire program will 
be stalemated. Frankly, I hope the influence 
of the administration results in the defeat 
of a large number of the Democrats now 
in Congress. A good many of them were 
elected solely as a result of the President's 
great popularity and prestige; then as soon 
as they were inducted into office, they 
turned around and opposed every measure 
he proposed. In my opinion, such 
betrayals deserve as strong oppo- 
sition on the part of the admin- 
istration as it is possible to bring 
to bear. 

John: I don’t follow your logic 
at all, Charles. Mr. Hopkins has 
no right to engage in such political 
activities and to exert such pres- 
sure upon WPA workers. He oc- 
cupies a peculiar position of trust 
in the government. He controls 
billions of dollars and is the em- 
ployer of millions of unfortunate 
men and women. The money 
which he disburses comes from all 
the people in the form of taxes 
collected by the government. In 
other words, he occupies a posi- 
tion of trust which he should in 
no way violate by using his tre- 
mendous influence to further the 
political fortunes of the adminis- 
tration. I quite agree with Doro- 
thy Thompson who wrote in her 
column the other day: ‘‘Mr. Harry 
Hopkins is at present the largest 
employer of labor in the United 
States. He is under the strictest 





seems to me that men like Mr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Ickes and others who are respon- 
sible for spending huge sums of money to 
benefit all the people who are in distress 
should assume a position of complete im- 
partiality with respect to political contests. 
They should not. attempt to influence the 
outcome of primary contests. Granted that 
much, it seems to me that the President 
and other members of his administration 
not so situated as Hopkins and Ickes are 
under no such obligation. I believe that 
the President himself and his political aides 
should try to influence the outcome of pri- 
maries and seek to bring to Congress in the 
November elections a majority sympathetic 
to the objectives of the New Deal. That 
is the only way the will of the majority can 
be translated into law. 

John: If these were normal times, Mary, 
I think you would be right. But they are 
not normal times, and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has such vast powers and con- 
trols such effective weapons that it is 
placed in a peculiar situation. The added 
power invested in it places upon it a greatly 
increased responsibility not to seek to im- 
prove its political fortunes by cashing in 
on the misfortunes of the destitute. I think 
you will agree with me, or at least any 
impartial observer will, that one of the 
principal objectives of the new pump- 
priming program is to win the November 
elections. As Vice-President’ Garner, I 
think it was, said recently: “You can’t beat 
a government that has four billion dollars 
to spend as it likes.” Why, this adminis- 
tration has such vast sums at its disposal 
that it can perpetuate itself in office in- 
definitely, unless the public is actually 
aroused to the danger. 

Charles: I definitely challenge your as- 
sertions, John, and resent your having im- 
pugned the motives of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in this way. It seems to me 
that there has been a minimum of political 
activity in connection with the handling of 
the relief problem. 

John: Well, then, how do vou account for 
the fact that the doubtful states, from the 
political standpoint, have been the ones 
to receive the largest relief funds? If that 
is not using public funds for political 
purposes, I should like to know what you 
would call it. 

Mary: Did it ever occur to you that 








moral obligation not to use his 
position to influence the outcome 
of any political struggle. If any 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 
LOOKS LIKE THE CAT’S OUT OF THE BAG 
(Relief Administrator Hopkins’ political declaration was grist for the mills 
of newspaper cartoonists.) 


from one of its edito- 
rials: 


The tories are simply 
failing to get at the funda- 
mental truth when they 
claim that relief is being 
distorted to the uses of 
politics. The cold political 
fact is that relief is pol 
itics. It is politics because 
in a time of desperate de- 
pression any administra- 
tion that goes counter to 
big-business pressures and 
uses taxes to keep people 
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from starvation will get 
the votes of those people. 
It is, in short, not the al 
locations of relief that is politics; it is the fact 
of relief. In the 1936 election, according to 
the Gallup analysis, 80 per cent of those on 
relief voted for Mr. Roosevelt; 57 per cent 
of those who received no money at all voted 
for him. In other words, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
landslide—as distinguished from what might 
have been a close victory—was due to his em- 
phasis on the needs of what he has called the 
“submerged third.” 


John: In order to clear up this point, we 
should have to have the actual statistics on 
unemployment and relief expenditures in 
the various states. I am not at all con- 
vinced of the direct correlation between 
unemployment in the doubtful states and 
heavy relief expenditures. Nor would Mr. 
Hopkins’ recent performance in Iowa en- 
tirely convince one of the purity of the 
motives of this administration. 

Charles: If any charge may be leveled 
against this administration, it is not that 
it has played politics in trying to win the 
vote of those on relief. If its motives have 
been impure, it is not in connection with 
the administration of relief, but elsewhere. 
There is some justification to the charge 
that it has courted favor of some pretty 
unsavory elements merely for the purpose 
of furthering its political ambitions. To 
me it is simply disgraceful that the Presi- 
dent has not seen fit to disavow the tactics 
of political bosses prominent in the Demo- 
cratic party. But it is only natural that 
those who are so bitterly opposed to Mr. 
Roosevelt and his policies should seize upon 
the Hopkins episode to discredit the Presi- 
dent, just as they have trumped up so many 
false issues in the past. It is characteristic 
of the opposition to the President. 

John: I hardly consider this to be a false 
issue. It is an extremely serious 
matter. It strikes at the very 
roots of democratic government. 
Again to quote Dorothy Thomp- 
son, who speaks of certain silent 
assumptions of democratic gov- 
ernment: 


It is assumed that the government 
will not use the taxpayers’ money to 
make propaganda for itself. 

It is assumed that if public funds 
are turned over to the administra- 
tion, unearmarked, for expenditure 
on relief and recovery measures, they 
will not be allocated with a view to 
their political effects. 

It is assumed that if a man holds 
a position of public trust whereby 
he has control over the livelihood of 
millions of people, he will scrupu- 
lously refrain from using what posi- 
tion as a means of bringing political 
pressure, ° 





It is assumed that no administra- 
tion or party in power will so ex- 
ploit its position as to make it al- 
most impossible for any other party 
or administration ever to come to 
power. 

For if these assumptions are vio- 
lated, then it is theoretically possible 
for any administration or any po- 
litical party to keep itself in office 
forever. And that condition means 
the end of democratic government. 


“YOU LIKA BETTER THAN GILLETTE, YES?” 


ELDERMAN IN WASHINGTON POST 


The Promise of Tomorrow 
(Concluded from page 1) 


work the industrial, electrical, chemical, and 
mechanical miracles that we see all around 
us, should allow their technical equipment 
to fall into disuse or should permit them- 
selves to go into a long-continued decline. 
We have a command over nature which 
peoples in the earlier ages did not have, 
and this gives us powerful instruments 
for self-improvement. 

“Third, we believe in progress. This is 
a relatively new thing in the world. Until 
comparatively recently people expected to 
go along in grooves. They did not look 
upon constantly rising standards of living 
and of thought as being the inevitable or 
even possible. The will to progress which 
has become a part of our thinking in the 
western world is a mighty energizing force. 
It will hold up civilizations which might 
otherwise fall. 

“Fourth, there is in America the herit- 
age of a democratic purpose. Throughout 
our history we have been animated by a 
fervent belief in the possibility of im- 
proving the lot of the common man. We 
have believed that America is and _ will 
ever be a land of opportunity for all. This 
conviction is so strong as to carry us 
through reverses which might break the 
spirit of a people less bent than we upon 
the achievement of democratic ends. Such 
is the power of the American dream of 
opportunity and plenty that we shall not 
easily or quickly give up the effort to make 
the dream come true.” 





The Wagner Labor Act 
(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 


tend that American businessmen oppose the 
act in the name of freedom because they 
want to do exactly as they please: to give 
labor only what they choose to give it out 
of the goodness of their hearts. In this re- 
spect, the United States lags far behind 
other industrial nations which for years 
have recognized labor unions and have ac- 
cepted the principles of collective bargain- 
ing. American industrialists, it is further 
charged, therefore raise a lot of false issues 
solely for the purpose of clouding the real 
issue. They oppose the principle of ma- 
jority representation because they know 
that it gives labor a stronger position and 
that to deal with a dozen different labor 
organizations would so weaken labor’s posi- 
tion as to make it entirely ineffectual. 

The truth of the matter in these various 
arguments and contentions is that there 
have probably been abuses on both sides. 
During the next session of Congress, an 
investigation may be made of the activities 
of the Board. Such an investigation would 
undoubtedly go a long way to clear up the 
confusion and misrepresentation which now 
surround this highly controversial issue. 
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J. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board 


the law. Workers are guaranteed the right 
to strike in order to further their interests 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
examined hundreds of cases since its or- 
ganization. Its reports call attention to 
methods which it claims certain emplovers 
have used to defeat the purposes of the 
act. Many employers have employed pro- 
fessional labor spies, “undercover men,” 
missionaries, guards, and strikebreakers, in 
order to break strikes and to avoid the 
necessity of bargaining collectively with 
workers’ representatives. A number of em- 
ployers have been found guilty of attempt- 
ing to destroy the workers’ attempts at 
self-organization by discrediting the labor 
unions, by calling them “rackets.”’ In cer- 
tain cases, the Board reports, statements 
have been made to the effect that “if the 
worker joins the union, he would ‘be down 
here stopping bullets’ while the union or- 
ganizer would be ‘sitting in the hotel smok- 
ing a cigar’: that ‘the dues the workers 
have paid to the union would have bought 
them clothes which the organizers are wear- 
ing’; that ‘they will get a couple of dollars 
together and go out and get drunk on your 


money’; that ‘union leaders are self-serv- 
ing; unions are of no value to employees’ ” 
and similar statements. Coercion of this 
kind is held to constitute a violation of 
the law 

Scores of cases have arisen in which 
workers have been discriminated against 
because of their membership in a labor 


union or their union activities. Many of 
them have been discharged outright; others 
have been demoted in rank or position or 
discriminated against in other ways. Ac- 
cording to the Board, the law “‘is not in- 
tended to interfere generally with the 
freedom of an employer to hire or 
discharge as he pleases. He may employ 
anyone or no one; he may transfer em- 
ployees from task to task within the 

plant as he sees fit; he may discharge | 
them in the interest of efficiency or 
from personal animosity or sheer ca- 
price. But in making these decisions 
he must not differentiate between one 
of his employees and another, or be- 
tween his actual and his potential 
employees. on grounds of union afhl- 
iation or activity.” 


Collective Bargaining 


One of the greatest points of con- 
troversy in the act is the provision 
that employers shall bargain collec- 
tively with the union which repre- 
sents a majority of the workers 
There have been numerous instances 
in which conflicts have arisen between 
one or more unions represented in 
the plant or factory. Frequently there 
is an A. F. of L. union and a CIO 
union, each seeking to represent all the 
workers. In cases where there is a 
dispute of this kind, the Board holds 


The National 





(Concluded from page 1) 


an election to determine which one rep- 
resents a majority of the workers, and 
that union becomes the bargaining 
agency. By allowing a simple majority 
to determine which union shall represent 
all the workers, it is charged, the rights 
and interests of minority groups are not 
adequately protected. 

In order to insure workers with com- 
plete freedom, the Wagner Act bans the 
so-called company union, or a_ union 
which is sponsored and supported by 
the employers. Employers have resorted 
to any number of devices to control 
or dominate unions within their plants, 
which destroy the workers’ right to form 
and join organizations absolutely inde- 
pendent of employer control. Whatever 
these organizations may be called, they 
are illegal if it can be shown that they 
are dominated by employers. 

It is the responsibility of the National 
Labor Relations Board to see that the 
Wagner Act is enforced. The Board 
consists of three members: J. Warren 
Madden, chairman, and Edwin S. Smith 
and Donald Wakefield Smith. There are 

22 regional offices scattered throughout the 
United States. The methods employed by 


the Board are relatively simple. Labor 
unions may bring to the Board charges 
that employers have indulged in unfair 


labor practices prohibited by the law. An 
investigation is conducted, generally by one 
of the regional offices, and the attempt is 
made to bring about an informal settle- 
ment of the dispute. Should this fail, the 
employer is tried by the national Board, 
and if he is found guilty, is served with a 
‘“cease-and-desist” order, which is enforce- 
able by an order from a federal court. An 
employer found guilty of violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act may appeal 
to a federal court for a review of his 
case. The Board has been particularly 
fortunate in having the courts uphold a 
majority of its decisions. 


Serious Criticism 


The most serious criticism of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is that it is a 
one-sided affair; that it protects workers 
in their rights to organize against unfair 
practices on the part of employers but 
that it employers no 
against abuses on the part of labor leaders 
It is charged that 


gives protec tion 
and labor organizations 
labor leaders may terrorize workers in the 
effort to increase union membership and 
that there is nothing employers can do to 
prevent such abuses. Moreover, many em- 
ployers charge, the competition between 
leading labor unions to increase their mem 
bership frequently so disrupts conditions 
in plants as to make efficient operation 
next to impossible. As Senator Burke of 
Nebraska recently voiced this opposition 


There should be no relaxation of the statu- 
tory prohibition against coercion or intimida 
employers in 


tion by interference with the 


freedom of employees to organize and bat 
gain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. But there is equal need 
for protection of the employee from attempted 
intimidation from other sources, whether it be 
from workers, union organizers, or from any 
other quarter. Every employee should have 
the right to decide of his own free will and 
without any coercion whatever, whether he 
wants to join a union, and if so, what particu- 
lar union, and whether he wants to continue 
at his job. These are the priceless attributes 
of freedom, and no democratic government, 
worthy of the name, can countenance their 
deprivation. Let the act be amended to give 
that complete protection Let it denounce 
unfair practices on the part of employees as 
well as employers. There is no reason why 
labor organizations should not be as strictly 
amenable to the law as any other group of 
citizens 


The further charge is made that the Wag- 
ner Act does not give employers a fair 
deal because it gives them no recourse to 
prevent abuses. Investigations are con- 
ducted by the Labor Board only upon com- 
plaint by the workers. The employer has 
no right, under the present law, to appeal 
to the Board for an investigation. Oppo- 
nents of the act contend that it should be 
so amended as to give employers equal 
rights with workers in appealing against 
abuses. 

Opponents of the law contend that it 
does not protect employers against viola- 
tion of contract on the part of unions 
Collective bargaining is all right, they con- 
tend, but when terms have been agreed 
upon by employer and employee, the latter 
should be held as rigidly to the execution 
of the contract as is the employer. 

It has been frequently charged that the 
employer simply does not have a chance 
with the present law and the present board. 
It is contended that the Board has a definite 
prolabor bias and that in its trials and in- 
vestigations it goes on the assumption that 
the employer is guilty and the worker inno- 
cent. That is why an overwhelming major- 
ity of its decisions are against the employer. 
In other words, it is contended that the 
Board is by no means an impartial umpire 
to determine the respective rights of em- 
ployer and employee, but is rather a gov- 
ernment agency to uphold the interests of 
the workers. 

Another criticism, already re- 
ferred to earlier in this article, is that the 
Wagner Act is unfair to labor as a whole 
because of the majority rule. In a recent 
column, Walter Lippmann gave expression 
to this opposition. “A minority of workers 
have no rights that the Wagner Act as now 
interpreted will protect,’ he writes. “Then 
constitutional freedom of 
treated as a compulsion to follow the union 
of the majority. So the Board is no longer 
concerned with the protection of the gen- 
eral civil rights of labor. It is now a board 
to foster the organization of unions which 
shall have exclusive power to speak for the 
workers in a plant or in an industry. In 
practice the Board is a federal agency for 


serious 


association is 
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assisting the union organizers of the CIO or 
of the A. F. of L.” 


Supporters’ Arguments 


Supporters of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act deny the validity of these argu- 
ments and charges. They contend that the 
charges are made solely for the purpose of 
crushing labor unions and preventing work- 
ers from organizing into independent and 
effectual unions. The Wagner Act, it is 
argued, attempts to do for workers what 
employers have done for themselves for 
decades; that is, organize themselves to 
protect their interests. The employer has 
always enjoyed a favored position in his 
dealings with labor, and without such pro- 
tection as that afforded by the Wagner Act. 
the worker will always be at the mercy 
of the employer. While there may be iso- 
lated cases of coercion on the part of labor 
leaders, it is argued, they are exceptional 
and have by no means been conducive to 
the disruptions and dislocations portrayed 
by employers. 

Those who uphold the Wagner Act con- 


(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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“BEAT IT!” 


DAY IN SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 

\ man who sat next to the toastmaste 
it a banquet fell asleep while one of the 
speakers was reading from a mass of manu 
script. The snores of the gentleman who had 
dozed off caused such a commotion that the 
toastmaster rapped for order, and accidentally 
hit the sleeper on the head. 

Half opening his eyes, the sleepy man said: 
“Hit me again. I can still hear him.” 
—SELECTED 


The family doctor, while on a vacation, 
entrusted his practice to his son, who had 
just completed his internship. On the father’s 
return home, the young man told him with 
great satisfaction how he had cured Miss 
Blank, an elderly and wealthy patient, of her 
chronic indigestion. 

“Congratulations, my boy,” said the old 
doctor, “but that case of indigestion is what 
put vou through college!” Loc 


“This plant,” said the gardener, “belongs to 
the begonia family.” 
“T see,” said the lady. “How kind of you 
to look after it while they’re away.” 
SELECTED 


After she had looked at nearly everything in 
the shop, without having made a_ purchase, 
she started away. 

“Wait a moment, please,” said the clerk, 

Won't you please leave your figures?” 

“Figures? What do you mean?” 

‘I thought you were taking an inventory 
of our stock.” —SELECTED 


“Remember, my boy,” said the elderly rela- 
tive sententiously, “that wealth does not bring 
happiness.” 

“I don’t expect it to,” answered the young 
man. “I merely want it so that I may be 
able to choose the kind of misery that is most 
igreeable to me.” -WasP 





